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ventionalities of good society. Richardson sensibly declined
a plan for which he was unfitted; and in 1747 Warburton
condescended to write a preface to 'Clarissa Harlowe/
pointing out (very superfluously I) the nature of the intended
moral. Warburton afterwards took offence at a passage in
the same book which he took to glance at Pope; and
Richardson was on friendly terms with two authors, Edwards,
of the ' Canons of Criticism,' and Aaron Hill, who were among
the multitudinous enemies of Warburton and his patron
Pope. Hill's letters in the correspondence are worth read-
ing as illustrations of the old moral of literary vanity. He
expresses with unusual naivete the doctrine, so pleasant
to the unsuccessful, that success means the reverse of merit.
Pope's fame was due to personal assiduities, and c a certain
bladdery swell of management.' It is already passing away.
He does not speak from jealousy, for nobody ever courted
fame ' with less solicitude than I.' But for all that, there
will come a time ! He knows it on a surer ground than
vanity. Let us hope that this little salve to self-esteem
never lost its efficacy. Surely of all prayers the most in-
judicious was that of Burns, that we might see ourselves
as others see us. What would become of us ? Richardson,
as we might expect, was highly esteemed by Young of the
' Night Thoughts,' and by Johnson, to both of whom he
seems to have given substantial proofs of friendship. He
wrote the only number of the ' Rambler' which had a good
sale, and helped Johnson when under arrest for debt;
Johnson repaid him by the phrase, which long passed for
the orthodox decision, that Richardson taught the passions
to move at the command of virtue. But the most delightful
of Richardson's friends was the irrepressible Colley Cibber.
Mrs. Pilkington, a disreputable adventuress, faintly remem-